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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


Charter of the International Union for Child Welfare 


Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, com- 
monly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and women 
of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the Child the 
best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their duty to meet 
this obligation in all respects : 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 

all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 

IJ. — THE cHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 

III. — THE cHILD must be given the means requisite 


for its normal development, materially, morally 
and spiritually. 


IV. — THE cHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief 
in times of distress. 
VI. — THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. . 


VII. — Tue cuILp must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 








Group Work and Group Therapy 
in the Treatment of Delinquent 


and Maladjusted Children 
and Young People 


This was the subject for discussion by the I.U.C.W. 
Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People at its Eighth Session at Sigtuna, 
Sweden, from 24th to 29th August, 1959. 

Fifty members and cuests, on this occasion, had the 
pleasure of visiting Sweden and its ancient capital, with its 
fascinating ruins and memories of Viking days. The “ Kom- 
munskolan ”, where the meetings were held and where most 
participants resided, was nothing if not up-to-date, however 
—a new and comfortable building, decorated and furnished in 
attractive, modern Swedish style. Perhaps its name is a little 
misleading, for it is not a school in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but is a conference centre, built in 1956, for the coun- 
cillors and employees of the “ Communes ” or local authorities. 
With the increasing complexity of modern legislation, the 
tasks of the lay councillors and local government officials have 
become more difficult, and the courses run periodically at the 
Kommunskolan help them in keeping up with new regulations 
and in discussing their common problems. 

The Swedish authorities and the Union’s member organiza- 
tion Rddda Barnen had cooperated in establishing the very 
full programme for the Advisory Committee, including visits 
to a selection of institutions for neurotic, emotionally disturbed 
and delinquent children and young people. Thanks to the 
hospitality of Radda Barnen, the group was able to enjoy a 
tour of the open-air museum, Skansen, in Stockholm, followed 
by a delightful buffet supper ; ‘and, later in the week—a wonder- 
ful restorative to flagging spirits—dinner and an evening 
spent back in the eighteenth century at the theatre at Drottning- 
holm. The Committee, at its closing meeting, expressed its 
warm appreciation of this hospitality, especially to the Presi- 
dent of Radda Barnen, Mrs. Margit Levinson, and to Mrs. 
JosEFsson, Mrs. WARBERG and Miss Lirrmarck. And a special 
vote of thanks went to the other members of the Organizing 
Committee and to the representatives of the Swedish authorities, 
who had given up so much of their time to making the Session 
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a success: Mr. Torsten Eriksson, Miss Christina ELLWwyn, 
Mr. Lars Bouin and Mr. Clas AmiLon. 

The participants at this Session came from 15 countries, and 
there were two representatives of international organizations : 
Professor LopEz-Rry, Chief of the U.N. Social Defense Section, 
representing the Secretary General of the United Nations, and 
Dr. Ruth FreyLtanp NIELSEN representing UNESCO. 


Professor LoprEz-REy, speaking at the closing meeting, 
expressed his pleasure at being able to attend this Session as 
the personal representative of the U.N. Secretary General. He 
placed great importance on the work of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, giving, as it did, the opportunity for experts in the 
field from many countries and disciplines to discuss freely and 
fully the problems of juvenile delinquency and methods of 
treatment. 

The Social Defense Section of the United Nations was 
particularly interested in these questions, especially since among 
the topics for discussion at the Second United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
to be held in London from 8th to 20th August 1960, would 
be ‘‘ New forms of juvenile delinquency, their origin, preven- 
tion and treatment ”. Professor Lopez-Rey said he hoped that 
members of the I.U.C.W. Advisory Committee would cooperate 
in providing material for the Congress and in participating as 
far as this was possible. 


Opening Session 


Mr. Torsten Eriksson took the Chair at the opening session 
and, after welcoming the participants and distinguished guests, 
he introduced Mrs. Ulla Linpstrém, Cabinet Minister, and 
Mrs. Margit Levinson, Radda Barnen’s President. 


Mrs. Linpstr6M, speaking on behalf of the Swedish 
Government, first mentioned the influence of the Advisory 
Committee’s past work on legislation, and in particular on the 
new child welfare law in Sweden, in the drafting of which 
Mr. Eriksson had played a prominent part. The Swedish 
Parliament would have this new law before them in the autumn. 
Mrs. Lindstrém continued: ‘‘ In Sweden today, attention is 
very much focused on the problems of the asocial youngsters, 
whose number has increased markedly during the period after 
World War II. Why it has increased with the boom-period 
and the better living standard, we are not able to answer with 
any becauses. It is just as mysterious as the observation that 
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we have fewer suicides and gall-stone operations in war time, 
in evil times, than in good times. There is much unbroken 
ground for crime research. We know, however, from different 
enquiries that unhappy family relations are behind most 
juvenile misdemeanours. When, for instance, Torsten Eriksson, 
at the beginning of the fifties, investigated 428 cases of criminal 
men in prison, he found that only 27 had grown up in homes 
without any perceptible anomalies. The tendency is very pro- 
bably the same among minors on the threshold of an asocial 
life. That is why generally preventive youth care is so important 
and has a central position in the law referred to a moment ago. 

The fact that it is in the family that the future of the boy 
and girl is modelled, makes it an urgent matter to help homes 
to be a harmonious milieu for bringing up new generations. 
Certain difficulties arise then from the very structure of the 
modern family. You have probably noticed from statistical 
reports that Sweden has a strikingly large number of incomplete 
families. Divorce between man and wife has become much 
more common nowadays than in the days of our parents. 
During a period of scarcely two generations, the number of 
divorces has increased ten-fold—from 5 to 50 per thousand 
new marriages. Looser sex morality in the more and more 
urban population contributes to an increase in the number 
of children born outside marriage. Accordingly the incomplete 
family, consisting only of a mother with one or more children, 
has become more usual. 

This does not necessarily mean that the emotional ties 
between parents and children have been weakened. But it 
means very often that the parents, the father alone or the 
single mother, spend little or at least less time on their offspring. 
And I think we can agree that time in education is worth more 
than money. A satisfactory environment for the children to 
grow up in is not synonymous with the ability to provide them 
With good food and clothes and a decently furnished home. 
A high material standard is no guarantee of the sound moulding 
of the character and harmonious development of the young 
person. Even if, in the long run, we can remove from families 
the economic anxieties, the spiritual dependence and the mental 
stress will remain. An investigation in Spring 1957 on nervous 
troubles among the population of Stockholm showed that on 
the average, 25% of all men and women suffered from nervous 
pains. Various disturbances in the sphere of the sentient life 
will always upset the family from time to time, and maybe 
the difficulty for members of a family to get on well together 
will increase as the amount of leisure time increases : people 
will occupy this time according to their individual interests, 
and many conflicts between young and old may come about. 

All this suggests that the tasks of a family counselling 
organization are growing, and will continue to grow as the 
2 
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material standards increase. In Sweden we are conducting 
some experiments in psychiatric consultative work in the 
sphere of family life, and some advice bureaux are functioning 
at a number of places in the country. Personally, I believe that 
it will be in the sphere of such family consultation and institu- 
tions for assisting with the supervison and rearing of children 
that future family welfare policy will have its greatest task to 
accomplish. It is also my hope that next year the Government 
will be able to extend the mental care and advisory services for 
families, individuals and young individuals especially. 

With these brief remarks about the Swedish atmosphere 
around the problems in which you are interested, I wish to 
present the very best wishes of my Government for your work 
in this group and this country. ” 


Mrs. Levinson then spoke on behalf of Radda Barnen: 
“The purpose of the work carried out by the International 
Union for Child Welfare—of which Sweden’s Radda Barnen is 
a member—is to come to the rescue of children in need of 
protection against danger : physical danger and moral danger 
as well. The turbulent years since the last Great War have 
constantly kept our Union fully absorbed ‘by its solemn duty 
to do its utmost to help children stricken by disaster to survive, 
to provide shelter for the homeless and food for the famished, 
and medical care for the sick ones. There are still so many 
children in a miserable plight. Disaster, apparently, has no 
end. If it is not created by the evil of men, it comes by the 
evil of nature. If it is not war between nations, or a civil war 
within a nation, it is a natural catastrophe, floods, earthquakes, 
ail of them leaving children behind, dead, injured, alone. No 
repose was ever granted to us in this our work. We were never 
able to finish one task before another one was allocated to us, 
demanding that we do our best. 

And year after year we have gone on urging people to 
assist us in this work, to give us money which would enable 
us to provide food, shelter, medicine, care, for children in 
despair. This seemingly endless task would discourage anyone 
if it were not for the astonishing willingness to give what they 
can which is always shown by those we ask for assistance. 

Even if it is true that the duty of our Union, for years 
ahead, maybe forever, will be to see to it that as many children 
as possible suffer as little as possible from evils created by men 
or nature, it is nonetheless clear that we must not forget our 
responsibility towards those unhappy children who are in 
moral danger and become delinquent. 

Juvenile delinquency seems to have become an almost 
universal phenomenon—more and more threatening and difficult 
to overcome. But, indeed, we are right in the midst of a time of 
violent revolution with cultures and views which break against 
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each other—with new peoples and new age-groups which 
suddenly discover that they have at their disposal economic 
and other resources which formerly were not within their 
reach and which, for that reason, they often do not handle 
in the right way. All these are factors which indubitably are 
liable to produce great confusion among the rising generation 
in its fundamental life period. 

Many countries, and here in Europe practically all countries, 
pay keen attention to questions regarding the prevention of 
delinquency and the treatment of youthful offenders. The 
Council of Europe has taken up a study of this problem, and 
it has for many years been a concern of the United Nations 
General Secretariat in New York. I have heard that the 
Economic and Social Council of the U.N.—in connection with 
help to the so-called under-developed countries—recommends 
the next General Assembly to give technical assistance also 
with regard to the control of narcotics, which should be a 
powerful weapon in the struggle against juvenile delinquency. 

It is of paramount importance that new ways and means 
are found in the prevention of juvenile delinquency and the 
treatment of young offenders, and that useful methods are 
established to deal with these problems, while meaningless, or 
harmful methods are abandoned and swept away. 

I am glad that the International Union for Child Welfare 
has taken a share in this work. It corresponds wholly with the 
aspirations of our Union in endeavouring to be instrumental 
in solving all questions which are of vital importance to the 
growing generation. 

I know that the previous conferences held seven times in 
different European countries have borne fruit. I am proud 
that Sweden and our National Organization Rddda Barnen 
was asked this time to act as host to this conference, and I 
am sure that the work you will perform this week will be of 
real value to the institutional and non-institutional treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. 

Sweden’s Radda Barnen welcomes you all, first-class 
experts in the field of juvenile work from so many coun- 
tries. ” 








Group Work and Group Therapy within 
the Setting of Institutional Care 


by D. Q. R. MuLock HouweEr 


. In fact, group work is as old as mankind, but it is astonish- 
ing how long it took before people came to the point of making 
a scientific study of the process of human relations or inter- 
actions, or, to say it more briefly, the process of group dynamics. 

It is just as with the science of education: before there 
was any awareness of a science, there was nevertheless educa- 
tional action based on intuition, as there was group work of 
quality before there was any scientific knowledge in the field 
of group dynamics. 

In the field of juvenile delinquency, particularly in an 
institutional setting, the attitude was for centuries a disciplinary 
one. However, those who know something about the history 
of institutional care know too that discipline alone has never 
provided any solution whatsoever for improving youngsters 
who had once come in conflict with the law, or what we nowadays 
call “ maladjusted ” youngsters. 

We must admit frankly that even today in most countries 
of the world—the so-called developed ones not excepted—we 
in the child welfare field are rather lost in regard to the training 
of staff, planning and programming and the individual and 
social training of the kind of children with whom we have to 
deal in our institutions. 

The reason is—and this is particularly true of highly 
developed countries—that progress in preventive work means 
that the cases admitted to institutions are becoming more and 
more difficult ones. 

An evaluation of the educational systems employed in 
children’s homes soon reveals that, in general, residential care 
lags far behind. It has not kept up with the modern insight 
and techniques in the field of psychology, psychiatry and the 
special branch of pedagogics called orthopedagogics. 

We have only to read a publication such as “ The institu- 
tional care of children ”, United Nations, 1956, ST/SOA/31, to 
realize how we are struggling to obtain improvements. Even in 
this publication, you will find no mention of group work, or of 
pedagogical programming in regard to group structure and 
group situations, and nothing about such very important 
questions as the position of catalysers in a group, scapegoats, 
and the very significant role that the group itself plays in the 
life of the children belonging to it. 

I know the study mentioned does not include care for 
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groups of children requiring specialized education, such as 
juvenile delinquents, emotionally disturbed youngsters and the 
physically and mentally handicapped. Nevertheless, with normal 
children, too, we are confronted with questions such as self- 
government, shared responsibility and group work. 

However, if these aspects are neglected, problems can 
crop up, as we clearly showed in our publication on the institu- 
tional care of children (International Child Welfare Review, 
Vol. XIII, 1959, No. 1), particularly in the excellent report 
on children’s institutions in Holland. 

It is important for us to have a total picture of the various 
pedagogical trends in the institutional field, and to find out 
how far group work and group therapy are covered in the 
thousands and thousands of educational systems employed in 
institutions, which can be classified under six main trends. 
These are: 


1. The disciplinary system—in fact, this is an authori- 
tarian corrective system, of which the basic philosophy is 
rewarding good behaviour and punishing bad. Nowadays it is 
far from being abandoned, but is no longer so clearly 
characterized as in the past by big barrack-like buildings and 
Prussian military drill. You can find this system even in a 
friendly cottage setting, and perhaps there is no other system 
where so much attention is paid to attractive surroundings— 
flowerbeds, playgrounds, etc. 

Neither has this system maintained nowadays for the 
children and young people the so typical monotonous uniforms, 
nor the walks in crocodiles. On the contrary, one often finds 
in institutions run according to this system excellent sport, 
very well arranged free-time activities, dramatics, and so on, 
but it is strongly directed group work, although the attitude 
of the educator to the pupils is frequently a friendly one. 

However, from the group work point of view, it is interesting 
to note that group life here mostly has no spontaneous character. 
The character building, for the majority of the youngsters, is 
much more external than internal. The group can be said to 
have two faces: one more or less submissive and adapted to 
the people in charge of the institution, and another much 
more for internal relations among the youngsters within the 
group, which latter relations are outside the control of the 
educator. This means that the group, and hence the individual 
member of the group, belongs to two worlds of values, but 
the one for the internal use of the group influences the children 
much more deeply than does the external one. We are afraid 
that the high percentage of recidivism among pupils of 
disciplinary systems is due to this. 

In regard to group work, we can say that in general we 
have all the disadvantages here of groups too strongly dominated 
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by the educator and the regulations of the institution. Group 
therapy is not practised in this system of institution; the 
setting of the disciplinary system is unsuitable for it. 


2. The-section, or staircase, or so-called progressive system, 
which is a modern variant of the disciplinary system. Its 
fundamental aim is to appeal to the will of the youngsters. 
It is a more flexible and conditioned reflex system than the 
disciplinary one. 

‘The original form was the Belgian section system, with 
its trial group, merit group, honour group and open group. 
Nowadays you find this system much more camouflaged in the 
form of observation group or reception centre, educational 
cottages and semi-open hostels, within the framework of the 
so-called internal classifying system. The trouble with this 
system is that through their good will the youngsters can 
reach the level by artificial adjustment, for which inwardly 
they are not ripe. In other words, they are living on their toes, 
with the result that they can fall back, or that, from the point 
of view of character training, they are not growing at all, but 
just free-wheeling. 

The groups are much less formally dominated by the 
personnel than in the disciplinary system, but the moral 
pressure on and for the child himself is greater. Here is missing 
the negative side of the double-face group life in the disciplinary 
system, which at least for the child has the advantage that he 
can be himself—even if it is in an asocial way. 

This morally overdrawing system can, even if the child 
is able to keep up with it, be depressing for him, and it disturbs 
him more than it builds him up. 

After World War I, this system was looked upon as a new 
spring in the old institutional field, but after World War II 
it was dropped in Belgium and France. It gave rise to too 
much hypocrisy and where the moral pressure did not work 
for one reason or another, serious troubles often started in 
the institution. From the point of view of group work, you can 
say that it squeezes the children into too tight a moral corset, 
and that for really maladjusted children the causes of their 
difficulties and their asocial behaviour are kept in deep-freeze. 


3. The third system is the individual one, strongly 
influenced by depth psychology. It does not aim chiefly at 
getting the youngsters to behave well. As regards mis- 
behaviour, the representatives of this system are much more 
interested in its causes than in the misbehaviour itself. The 
focus is not on what the child does but on why he does it. 
The basic philosophy is the building up of a happy “ I (child)- 
You (educator) ” relationship, but not the same “ I-You ” 
relationship as the patriarchal dominating one of the disciplinary 
and progressive systems. Good behaviour can be a bad thing 
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if aggression, anxiety and uncertainty are suppressed. In this 
system aggressiveness against the educator and other people 
is seen as a normal expression on the part of the child. The 
child has to act out, so he is treated with love and under- 
standing, not with punishment and moral formulas. The basic 
principle is not “laissez faire, laissez aller ”, but to stimulate 
in the child his latent capacities for cooperation, good will 
and self-determination. The stumbling block here is not the 
child, but often the educator, if he is-not mature enough to 
master his own frustration, his own aggressiveness and if he 
can be hurt by the child’s reactions so that he acts out upon 
the child. 

Here we are in the therapeutic field of special pedagogies, 
From the group work point of view, the improvement in the 
“I (child)-You (educator) ” relation does not automatically 
lead to an improvement in the “I (child)-We (society) ” 
relation. It is just a stepping-stone from individual training 
to social training, but the social training is in this system the 
weakest link in the chain. 

This system has done a lot to show that we should not 
neglect the danger of emotional] avitaminosis in institutions, but 
seen from the viewpoint of group work, it misses the bridge 
between child and society. In other words, a plant which grows 
well in a hothouse, thanks to the care of an excellent gardener, 
cannot thrive in the cold earth of reality—in the more impersonal 
outside world. 


4. The fourth system is the socio-pedagogical one, which 
theoretically, from the group work point of view, ought to be 
the most ideal setting. In practice, however, there are more 
stumbling blocks and limitations in this set-up than one might 
suppose. 

The father of the self-government system was the American 
GEORGE, who already at the beginning of the twentieth century 
had clear insight that a socio-pedagogical system can only be 
successful for youngsters with a fair intelligence and on condition 
that they are not too disturbed. 

The Englishman, David Wits, tried to combine the 
system of shared responsibility with a therapeutical approach, 
but he never developed a universally applicable methodology. 

The Russian (MAKARENKO) trend—Gorki colonies—under- 
lined shared responsibility, and, as in the system of George, 
attributed great importance to the creative influence of labour 
and cooperation. It is not known how far Makarenko’s 
system is useful for disturbed youngsters. From the scientific 
point of view, no follow-up material is available. 

An excellent usage of the socio-pedagogical system is that 
which we find in the work of Youth Aliyah in Israel, which is 
characterized by an “I (child)-You (community) ” relation- 
ship with a stronger personal accent than in George and Maka- 
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renko’s systems. There is no doubt that it is of value to 
disturbed youngsters, but here too, due to lack of follow-up 
material, we do not know how far we can go in regard to neurotic 
and psycho-pathological children. 

Where a political influence dominates the socio-pedagogical 
education in institutions, from the group work point 
of view, the danger arises of pseudo-adjustment, of arranged 
“spontaneous ” reactions and of a bad living situation for. 
really disturbed children. 

‘Conclusion : the methodology of group work is not used 
in a free way, and group therapy scarcely plays a role here. 


5. The fifth system are those trends based on anthropo- 
logical, biological or typological conceptions. One is the anthro- 
pological-mentality system of ZeETTEN, which differentiates 
three types of children : absolutist (so-called maintaining type), 
perfectionist (so-called surrender type) and relativist. The 
basic anthropological philosophy is that the method of education 
and the tools are decided by the mentality group to which the 
child belongs, i.e. for the absolutist child, an absolutist teacher 
is needed ; this group can only be helped by strict norms. The 
perfectionist child needs a perfectionist education, but, unlike 
the absolutist child, what he primarily needs are not norms but 
relationships with others. Less is known about the relativist 
child ; it is pointed out that he does not have the same dominat- 
ing character and formal attitude of the absolutist, nor the 
longing for affection and submissiveness of the perfectionist, 
and that such relativist children are not suitable for institu- 
tional care. 

The opinion that when groups of a specific mentality of 
children are run by teachers or group leaders of the same men- 
tality, the tensions which are normally present in institutional 
groups disappear, has never been scientifically proved. 

For us, the essential thing is that group work and group 
therapy here are decided by the mentality type to which the 
child belongs, and have not therefore the function and characte- 
ristics according to the normal definitions of group work and 
group therapy. 

About other pedagogical systems based on grouping the 
same type of children together, such as the muscular with the 
muscular and the asthenic with the asthenic, etc., not enough 
material is available to characterize and evaluate them. The 
same applies to systems which emphasize grouping together 
certain temperament or character types, such as the emotional, 
the active, etc., and also to classification on the basis of 
biological-criminological factors. 

We have only mentioned these different groups because 
they must be classified in a category of their own, since they 
cannot be inserted in other categories. In general, we can 
say that all institutions consider biological factors in one way 
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or another, because they tend to group children together accord- 
ing to criteria of age and sex. 

Conclusion : not very much is known about the use of 
group work and group therapy within this category of institu- 
tions—it is probably not very far developed. 


6. The sixth system is the eclectic one. The basic philo- 
sophy here is that each child should be helped according to 
his needs and the treatment required. No one single pedagogical 
system can solve the problem of the reeducation and treatment 
of a wide variety of cases. What is primarily needed is an 
observation picture, or an individual and social diagnosis 
which decides the kind of education or treatment. It may be 
that one child needs an individual approach and another child 
a disciplinary one; they will all need the system of shared 
responsibility and mostly a pedagogical approach including 
aspects of all the systems mentioned. 

Within the framework of this system, group work plays 
an important role in creative activities in general. Sociometry 
is seen as a method of evaluation of the group situation aimed 
at understanding the role of the various children within the 
group setting, and their relations to each other and to the 
educator, and at determining the congruent and incongruent 
situation concerning the psychological status and the social 
status of the children within the group. Socio-drama is seen 
as a part of the therapeutic approach. 

This system confronts us with the area of special pedagogics, 
because here group work is mainly seen as a field of activities 
for normal young people, whereas special institutions need a 
therapeutic approach—therapeutic because the children ad- 
mitted to such institutions are blocked in one way or another 
in their individual and social development. The goal is to 
create such an atmosphere and such relations between the 
children that they can overcome their barriers rooted in un- 
certainty, anxiety and so on. 

In the opinion of the supporters of the eclectic system, 
the trouble with all the other systems is that they remain too 
much one-way traffic and that, with the exception of the 
individual system, they all work on the basis of one stock 
remedy for everyone to cure a kind of “average ” illness, 
(delinquency, maladjustment). 

In the field of special education or therapeutic approach, 
there are two situations : one in which the specialized educator 
decides the orthopedagogical approach and the moment when 
a psychiatrist should be called in; the second where the 
specialized educator is the helper of the therapist—then the 
educator must take care that the educational system and the 
living situation of the children do not block the individual or 
group therapeutic approach outlined by the therapist. 

Within the framework of this system, group work and 
3 
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group therapy are just tools, a kind of approach but not the 
dominant one, because other questions are important as well, 
e.g. admission policy, teamwork, programmes, school education, 
vocational training, cooperation with parents, mental health 
atmosphere, contact with the neighbourhood, and so on. All 
these play a role in the education or treatment process of the 
children. 


Well, if we confront now the preliminary national reports 
submitted for the Sigtuna meeting (listed at the end of this 
article), if we consider the introductory report given by 
Mr. Larsson, the discussions and the findings, then it is clear 
that the Sigtuna meeting was a very useful one. 

Even if we must conclude that in Europe we are behind- 
hand, compared to the U.S.A., in using group work and group 
therapy—at least consciously, on the basis of the methodology 
available in both fields—we can also observe that in the 
European field of institutions there is excellent material, 
which is dispersed and too little known, and which has scarcely 
been used. 

We hope that this introduction, the Sigtuna meeting, its 
material and the bibliography published .by us here may 
give an impetus not only for the further study of group dynamics 
and the techniques of group work and group therapy, but also 
promote a better evaluation and a better development of our 
own work in institutions. 





List of national reports submitted 


Austria; Belgium; Denmark; Germany; Great Britain ; 
Italy ; Netherlands ; Norway ; Poland ; Sweden ; United States. 
Those readers who are interested in these preliminary 
reports may obtain a copy from the I.U.C.W. Secretariat 
(price S.Fr. 3.—, postage included). 

















Introductory Report 


by Sven Larsson, LL.B. 
Group therapist, Stockholm 


If this session had been held twenty or maybe even ten 
years ago, my task would have been much easier. If we had 
met then to discuss group work in the treatment of maladjusted 
young people, I should have started with a definition of the term 
“group work ” which the majority of you would have accepted 
without comment, as the definition in those days was so clear. 
It would for example have implied that group work is a form 
of social work with groups of people for purposes of recreation 
and informal education. I should have told you that group 
work was practised in settlements, community centres and 
youth organizations. I suppose I should also have been obliged 
to establish the fact—as one of the American experts in this 
field did in a book published about ten years ago—that “the 
group work method has been used comparatively little in 
institutions for delinquent youngsters ”, and I hope I should 
have been wise enough to add (as she did) “ though it is apparent 
that in those settings in which upset and emotionally disturbed 
youngsters live together constantly, the use of such a method 
by people who are able to handle it is essential. ” 

Now we are in the year 1959, and my task is much more 
difficult. During the last ten to twenty years there has been, 
especially in the U.S.A., a growing movement to utilize group 
work and trained group workers in new and different settings, 
for instance in camps, in institutions for the physically handi- 
capped, in various residential treatment centres, in general and 
psychiatric hospitals, and so on. At the same time—and still 
primarily in the U.S.A.—a vigorous expansion has taken place 
of another activity related to groups, namely group therapy. 
This development has, of course, given rise to certain complica- 
tions. The traditional conception of group work, its aims 
and methods, the training of group workers, etc., no longer 
fits the reality, and certain problems of definition and limits 
arise. Group workers have entered into spheres where they 
no longer have the support of a professional tradition. They 
have had to reconsider their methods. And, last but not least, 
they have had to try to find their own roles in relation to other 
categories of professional people. One can, for instance, 
easily imagine the problems which will arise for a group worker 
starting work in a psychiatric setting. He or she will be 
confronted with a_ staff of already established employees 
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(psychiatrists, psychologists, nurses, perhaps group therapists, 
etc.) and it goes without saying that a good deal of confusion 
in terminology and methods and aims will arise, as well as 
uncertainty regarding the role of the group worker and that of 
the other members of the staff. As both group workers and 
members of other professions are human beings, it is also very 
easy to imagine the conflicts regarding status that can occur in 
such a situation. 

.Group work—as a method in its own right—is used to a 
much larger extent and much more systematically in the U.S.A. 
than in the European countries. It is, however, realized that 
many interesting experiments in the application of group 
work methods are at present being carried out in different 
parts of Europe, also in the treatment of maladjusted young 
people. This session will give us the opportunity of pooling 
the results of observations and the study of problems arising 
both for the educator and for the therapist. We are grateful 
to the Advisory Committee for this opportunity. I am con- 
vinced—and this can be seen from the reports submitted by the 
various countries—that many theoretical and practical prob- 
lems have already arisen through group workers entering this 
new field. 

I have mentioned the name “group worker ”. Let me admit, 
right from the start, that the group worker is a rare phenomenon 
on this continent—if you use the term in the sense of a person 
who has a special training enabling him to practise group work 
as a separate discipline. This, of course, does not mean that 
group work, in the real sense of the word, is not being carried 
out in Europe. On the contrary, there are many places, both 
inside and outside institutions for maladjusted young people, 
where workers of various professional categories practise group 
work either intuitively or with the support of studies or courses 
in addition to their original professional training. 

For this meeting we have received reports from ten 
European countries and some material from the U.S.A. The 
reports give a vivid picture of the many variations in which 
group work is used with maladjusted youngsters, and one 
must admire the skill and enthusiasm of those behind the 
experiments. At the same time, I am most painfully aware 
of how difficult it is to give a summary of these various reports, 
which form the raw material for our work. For practical 
reasons alone, it is impossible to do justice to all the points 
of view, suggestions and problems presented in such an excellent 
way by experts from the different countries. Then we also 
have the complications just mentioned : group work is going 
through a period of development which is far from finished ; 
we are coming up against new problems regarding definitions, 
the borderlines between different disciplines (in this case perhaps 
especially between group work and group psychotherapy), the 
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role of the group worker in new settings, and so on. Unfortun- 
ately we do not have—at least not in Europe—very much 
support from research and literature. It would be most 
unrealistic to imagine that we, at a session like this, could 
possibly solve or even formulate all the theoretical problems 
and questions of principle that arise. Personally, I do not 
believe, for instance, that the time has yet come to try and 
find more precise definitions of various basic concepts in this 
field. I do hope that we shall not spend too much time grinding 
out more or less sophisticated definitions and formulae. I 
am bold enough to believe that we shall nevertheless find 
that on the whole we understand each other when we talk 
about our experiences, our difficulties and problems, our 
failures and our successes. 


Definitions 


Following the working scheme prepared for the Advisory 
Committee, we shall first tackle the question of definitions of 
group dynamics, group work and group psychotherapy. 

Group dynamics, in the preliminary note to members of 
the Committee, is understood as the underlying element in all 
work with groups, whether it be given the name of group work 
as such or of group psychotherapy. “Group dynamics is the 
interaction of the forces which each individual brings into play 
in a group situation, and through which are effected the growth 
and development of each, under the direction of the group 
leader.” In general, this definition seems to correspond to 
the conceptions of group’ dynamics which are more or less 
generally accepted in the various countries. In a couple of 
reports certain changes are suggested in this definition, which 
is perhaps not an ideal one, but I should like to propose that 
we accept it as a working hypothesis. 

Group work has been defined as “ helping people with their 
social-psychological adjustment through worker-member, mem- 
ber-to-member and satisfying group relationships”. This 
definition too seems to correspond to the conceptions of group 
work generally accepted in most of the different countries, in 
so far as there are any “generally accepted ” conceptions. 
In some reports modifications of this definition are proposed 
in regard to one point or another, but I would prefer not to 
start too deep theoretical discussions. Perhaps I should just 
say, though, that this definition does not express clearly enough 
the twofold aims of group work: the furthering of the social- 
psychological adjustment or personality growth of the individual 
and the furthering of the social development of the group as 
an entity, as a self-determining unit. Perhaps one could add, 
too, that this definition is so far removed from the so to speak 
“classical ” concept of group work that it does not mention 
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the educational aspects of the group worker’s job: teaching 
skills, leading programmes, and so on. 

I should like to remind you that in 1954 the American 
group workers agreed on the following definition : 


“The group worker enables various types of groups to 
function in such a way that both group interaction and program 
activity contribute to the growth of the individual and the 
achievement of desirable social goals. The objectives of the 
group worker include provision for personal growth according 
to the individual’s capacity and need, the adjustment of the 
individual to other persons, to group and to society, the recogni- 
tion by the individual of his own rights, limitations and abilities 
as well as his acceptance of the rights, abilities and differences 
of others. ” 


Finally, we have the rather vague definition of or note 
about group psychotherapy given by WILSON and RyLanp and 
quoted in the note to the Advisory Committee: “The 
psychiatrist, equipped to deal with unconscious feelings and 
motivations, uses the group work method as a tool in psycho- 
therapy through which the members gain personal insight and 
understanding which contribute to their pérsonal and social 
adjustment. ” 


There are some quite controversial elements in this defini- 
tion. It seems to imply, for instance, that the group therapist 
has to be a psychiatrist. For personal reasons alone, I naturally 
must oppose such a statement, and here I am supported by 
experts and experiences from various countries, not least the 
U.S.A. I think that an increasing number of professional 
people, including group therapists, agree with the opinion that 
SCHEIDLINGER expressed a few years ago, namely that one 
should “view all psychotherapy, and with it group psycho- 
therapy, as separate disciphnes, complete in themselves. People 
from varied professional backgrounds—psychiatry, social case- 
work, group work or psychology—can practise psychotherapy, 
under adequate controls, provided they possess the necessary 
personality attributes and specialized clinical training and 
skills required for each particular job.” I also think that it 
is an over-simplification_of rat. plicated blems to say 
that “The group work method is used as a tool in psychotherapy ” 
and that the members through this “ gain personal insight and 
understanding ” 






I will not try to give an exact and comprehensive definition 
of group psychotherapy. It is hard enough for the group 
therapists themselves to agree on a definition. At this session, 
we should perhaps not deal with this problem from any other 
point of view than discussing the dividing. lines between group 
work and group therapy, and I hope that in doing so we shall 
nevertheless not get into too deep water. 
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In the U.S.A., most authorities insist on a strict conceptual 
differentiation between the two methods. In many European 
countries, the problem has not been actualized yet, mostly 
because group therapy is not practised in these countries. 
In Western Germany, the tendency is increasingly towards a 
clear-cut distinction between the two methods. The British 
members of the Committee, on the other hand, find it difficult 
“and probably unwise—to draw a rigid dividing-line between 
group work and group psychotherapy. ” 

Personally, I do think it wise to try and make such a 
distinction, in broad lines. Group therapy is in many ways 
a more complex and delicate instrument, requiring therefore 
the utmost caution and discrimination. I use the term “ the- 
rapy ” in the sense of a psychological process, in which specific 
techniques are applied by trained practitioners to deal with 
recognized areas of pathology in the broad sense of the word. 
There is, on the other hand, no doubt that group work often 
has important therapeutic effects. Without going deeper into 
this problem, I think—-as do also many American experts— 
that the conceptual differentiation between group work and 
group psychotherapy needs to be drawn in regard to the treat- 
ment aim for each member and the particular group, the level 
(depth) of group interaction and the techniques used by the 
leader. The requirements for the two kinds of practitioners 
(training, experience, etc.) are different. 


Group work in institutions for young delinquents 


General remarks 


So far I have used the term “ group work ” in the sense of 
a specific method, through which a specially trained practi- 
tioner consciously uses specific techniques, utilizing group 
dynamic forces in order to help the group members and the 
group., From this rather rigid point of view, there is not 
much group work in the European institutions for young 
delinquents, for the very real reason that there are few trained 
group workers. But the reports show very clearly that there 
are in each country institutions in which group work methods 
are used, sometimes consciously but perhaps more often intui- 


tively. Here one can quote the British report : “ All workers 
with groups use this constitutive element (group dynamics) 


in one way or another, but the important point is that they use 
it in various ways, according to their own training and ex- 
perience, the kind of institution in which they work, the per- 
sonality and background of the children, and the purpose of 
their work.” 

An attempt to sort out from the various reports what is 
group work “in a technical sense ” and what is “ intuitive ” 
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group work would be meaningless. The reports reveal a 
growing interest in all countries for group work in institutions 
for young delinquents. They also show that in some countries 
there is more theoretical knowledge than practical experience 
and research. In other countries the situation is just the 
reverse. And in all countries the education and training facili- 
ties for group workers are inadequate. 


The: importance of group work in institutions for maladjusted 
youngsters 


It is a fact that grovp work can play an important role in 
institutions for maladjusted youngsters. In this connection I 
should like to quote a few lines from the report from Western 
Germany: “The ability to live in groups does not seem to 
have manifested itself to the same extent in young people of 
different generations. The form of autonomy. of such a group 
will thus be markedly different today from what it was fifteen, 
twenty and thirty years ago.” 


The different kinds of groups in institulions 


Although the groups vary in many ways, they can on the 
whole be divided into the following categories: 1. the living 
group (in which the youngsters live and eat, sometimes also 
work, together); 2. the formal group (whose members are 
brought together for a specific purpose, e.g. for sport, handi- 
crafts, hobbies, discussions, and so on); 3. the informal group 
(in which the members participate spontaneously); 4. the 
institution as a group. 


The living group 


There is a very marked tendency in all countries to organize 
institutions according to “the principle of the small group ”. 
Often such a group is arranged as a family group with a central 
parent figure (housefather or housemother). Sometimes, espe- 
cially in residential treatment homes, where the authoritarian 
tradition no longer prevails and the attitude is therapeutic, 
there are two parent substitutes, both housefather and house- 
mother. 

The number of children in such a “community ” varies 
considerably ; there are examples of “family groups ” ranging 
from forty children down to five or six. 

The structure of these groups differs very much in the 
different institutions. I quote from the Dutch report : “ There 
are institutions with heterogeneous groups with regard to age, 
psychological type and sex, but there are also homogeneous 
ones. In the children’s home ‘ Magdalena’ at Horn (new cottage 
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system) each group is composed of boys and girls of different 
ages, whereas also some feeble-minded children are living with 


other children who have no special deficiencies... The feeble- 
minded—sometimes also little Mongols—form for the other 
children objects of special care... There are also directors 


of institutions who do not agree with a large scatter of ages 
in the group, for they feel that the handling of children with 
emotional difficulties demands a group of children who do not 
differ more than two or three years in all and who are in the 
same phase of development.” 

Several reports stress the necessity of protecting “ social 
underdogs ”, i.e. children of the scapegoat type. These children 
ought to be brought together in a special group. The Austrian 
report adds that the same should be the case with regard to 

‘negative, aggressive, leader-types, who in a normal group 
find a far more propitious field of action than they did in their 
former life (as the tyrants of their parents, gang-leaders). 
These too should be brought together in a special group, where, 
finding only people like themselves, they will better appreciate 
the need for social order. ” 

A further discussion of the structure of the living groups 
would probably tend to be a repetition of the discussions at 
the meeting of the Advisory Committee at Argenteuil in 1954. 
I conclude this part of my report by quoting a few sentences 
from the Findings at that session : “ With regard to the division 
of minors into residential groups, thought should be given 
not only to the interpersonal relationships of the minors com- 
prising a group, but also to the personality of the educator. 
These groups should retain elasticity. The members of a group 
should mix with those of other groups for school work, voca- 
tional training and leisure-time pursuits.” 

Of course the question could be raised as to whether the 
role of houseparents is a topic for this session, which is devoted 
to group work. As you all know, there are not many house- 
parents who have had special training in group work. But 
we all know too that it is not possible to live together with 
a small group of disturbed youngsters without gradually 
acquiring certain techniques in handling all those group situa- 
tions which arise, techniques which vary in different institu- 
tions (according to the climate of the institution) and among 
the houseparents in the same institution (according to their 
personalities). Even in the most therapeutic institutions, 
where great tolerance is otherwise shown when the children 
manifest various pathological symptoms, the life in the cottage 
must on the whole be characterized by conformity, so that the 
children can live together moderately successfully. There is 
no doubt that good houseparents intuitively use quite a lot 
of the techniques which the trained group worker has learned 
to use consciously. And there is no doubt either that many 
4 
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unsuccessful houseparents would have more chances of success 
if they had a better understanding of group phenomena. 

In an American residential treatment home, the Linden 
Hill unit of the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School, professionally 
trained group workers have been used as child care counsellors, 
fulfilling parental functions and yet using group work methods 
of handling aggression, withdrawal and “0 on, naturally with 
the modifications necessitated by the need for more structure 
or authority than, for instance, in a voluntary play group. 
They have found that this arrangement has increased the 
therapeutic contribution of the daily living experience. 

We do not, of course, have the same opportunities for 
making such an experiment in Europe, but in all circumstances 
it is very important to get the support of increased knowledge, 
through courses, staff meetings, supervision, and so on, in the 
institution where the staff are working. 

The Dutch report mentions a special problem which the 
houseparents have to face: “In these non-voluntary groups, 
the group leaders are brought up against problems of ambi- 
valency. On the one hand, the children can accept their being 
no longer at home, for they understand that a solution to bad 
circumstances had to be found, but on the other hand, they 
do not want to accept... For the group leader, this mecha- 
nism is not easy to understand... It is a matter of fact that 
group leaders get exhausted by this constant apprehending of 
the feelings of ‘the children who want and do not want to face 
the situation. Only if the team of an institution—by team is 
meant the staff of the institution, consisting of the director, 
the psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker—is able to under- 
stand and help the group leader in his difficulties, is his work 
with groups bearable.” 

I should like to add a few words about a special type of 
living group which has been used for a couple of years now in 
the Children’s Village at Ska, near Stockholm. The Children’s 
Village is a residential treatment home, which the participants 
of this conference will have the opportunity of visiting. There 
an experiment, “ Operation Wilderness ”, has been carried out, 
whereby a small group of children (two to four) and a leader 
from the institution, have, at different periods of time, lived 
together under rather primitive conditions in the Northern 
parts of Sweden. The groups worked in the woods and had to 
take care of the household, etc. themselves. The results of 
this experiment are promising. 

Finally, I shall quote a few sentences from the Belgian 
report: “It may be assumed that systematic clinical studies 
will lead to a better justified constitution of the living groups, 
with a view to implementing their educative role in a deliberate 
way; or, in other words, the dynamics of living groups can, 
through ‘methodical research, be rendered manageable, with a 
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view to influencing positively the attitude of the educators 
and those in their charge. Only then will it be possible to 
carry out group work, in the strict sense of the word; and 
thenceforth the living groups will lose their pseudo-natural or 
real character, since they will be arranged for the very purpose 
of group work.” 


Formal groups 


In most institutions there are a number of formal groups, 
most often for a certain activity (play, sport, handicrafts, music, 
dramatics and so on, but also for discussions, verbal groups). 
When they are interest groups, participation is generally 
voluntary ; there are, however, examples of such groups where 
partic’ pation is compulsory for all pupils within the institution, 
or, under certain circumstances, for specific children, i.e. for 
children who are completely apathetic. The selection of these 
groups is sometimes made by the leader of the institution ; 
sometimes the children themselves can choose the youngsters 
they would most like to be with. There is a report from the 
U.S.A. of a residential treatment home which lets “ the rejects ”, 
whom no one else wanted, form a group—which turned out 
to be the best in terms of group goals and social development. 
The other groups seemed to have chosen their members on the 
basis of reinforcing each other’s pathology. 

There is no need to describe all the various activities which 
keep formal groups or interest groups busy, but I should like 
to say a few words about group work with the help of musical 
instruments and eurythmics, which is practised in an institu- 
tion in Western Germany. In these groups the children them- 
selves play instruments part of the time and piano music is 
also used. The children reproduce the rhythm played on the 
piano by clapping, various steps, or with other bodily move- 
ments. This method, whose details I cannot describe here, 
has proved ‘tself of great value, the report says, particularly 
for the overcoming of difficulties of coordination and self- 
control, both in the case of aggressive and over-excited children 
and in that of shy, withdrawn and depressive children. The 
very active children get an opportunity of satisfying their 
motor pulsions and at the same time direct these, so that 
through the double effect of being able to satisfy their needs 
and undertake systematic activity they gain more inner 
secur ty. 

I have mentioned this type ot work because we have tried 
it in certa'n institutions in Sweden. Our experience is that it 
y elded better results with shy and withdrawn children than 
with aggressive ones. We also found that in order to get the 
best results, th’s method ought to be followed up with individual 
therapy. 
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Just a few words about the “verbal” groups. The 
number of members varies; in some institutions it has been 
found that six is a good number; in others the number is 
15-20. There seems to be a tendency to try to achieve a 
certain balance between various psychological types, between 
the extremely withdrawn or schizoid type and the aggressive. 
The opinion is put forward that for teenagers the pure verbal 
group is more satisfactory to handle and generally more effective 
than a group where activities are available, although for very 
withdrawn members the situation has proved more threatening 
than that provided by the activity group. 


Informal groups 


In all institutions there are a number of small, loosely 
and spontaneously formed groups of youngsters, for mischief, 
for sport, for fights against other more or less spontaneous 
groups, and so on. Groups of this kind could be an important 
field for group work, if there were persons among the staff 
able to catch the rapidly changing situations in flight. As 
an American director of a residential treatment home says 
about his pupils: “For our children the white heat of the 
‘present’ is all important, and action and comments made 
at the moment may yield more in advancing the child’s emo- 
tional health than many hours of individual therapy. For 
most disturbed children we have learned that there is no 
yesterday and there is no tomorrow. Incidents not dealt with 
at the time they occur may have little meaning to the child 
the next day. ” 

Work with spontaneous groups requires much more from 
the group workers, in terms of physical and psychological 
training, professional skill, etc. than work with specific groups, 
which meet in a certain place at a certain time. It can be a 
temptation for a group worker, especially if he feels the need 
vo show “results ”, to concentrate upon the job in the office 
or workshop, where he meets children who are chosen according 
to more or less elaborated principles and where he does not 
have to face too unexpected or provoking situations. -,In 
many cases a more effective job could undoubtedly be done 
with less orthodox means in less orthodox situations. 


The institution as a group 


Each institution can be regarded as a group, a “ community 
group ”, more or less amorphous, depending on the size and 
organization of the institution. Nowadays it is a truism to 
say that there are considerable treatment possibilities inherent 
in the total climate (milieu) of the institution. The experiences 
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and influences from the small group in the cottage are enriched 
and tested out by the child in the larger community, the institu- 
tion, until the child is ready to meet the demands of society 
outside the institution. Naturally, the ideal would be for 
every institution to be a “therapeutic community ”—the 
concept behind the Belmont Hospital in England. The leader, 
Dr. MAxweELL JONEs, consciously uses not only small groups 
but also the whole institution as a therapeutic instrument. 
It is hard to say what it is that builds up the atmosphere of 
an institution ; here we need much more research. I will not 
try to speculate about this subject, but will say a few words 
about some experiments in institutions for maladjusted young- 
sters, where group dynamic forces have been used constructively 
in order to influence the institution as an entity. 

The. residential school Swalcliffe Park in Great Britain, 
with 33 boys aged 11 to 16, has meetings with the whole group 
once a week, to discuss matters of common interest, such as 
pilfering among the boys, destructiveness and so on. The 
topic for discussion is introduced by the group leader, who 
adopts the role of counsellor. The approach is directive in 
that the leader introduces or suggests a topic. No attempt 
is made to force discussion, if there is general resistance in the 
group. 

At Red Hill School in Kent, a residential school for 
maladjusted boys aged 11 to 19 (55 beds) the principle of self- 
government is practised. Originally the school meeting had 
a central function as an administrative body and in theory 
represented the final authority in matters of principle. The 
adults present did not lay down the law but gave the reasons 
for their opinions. Formality. was reduced to a minimum, 
though democracy had its limits. The school meeting has now 
developed away from its original form. There are now a 
number of committees, which also have adult members (food 
and hygiene committee, sports committee, social committee, 
etc.). The committees are elected annually. The chairmen 
report to the meeting about their activities and projects. The 
report is accepted or rejected by the community. After this 
procedure, the matters raised by individual members of the 
community are dealt with. These, however, are now relatively 
few. The report adds: “If, however, self-government is to 
serve therapeutic ends, there must evidently be, in fact, a 
close and very effective control of its machinery by the staff... 
The staff must in fact have such hold, as personalities, on the 
machinery of self-government that they can ensure that correct 
decisions are reached without appealing to superior status... 
It is essential to the entire system that whenever pupils can 
be left to reach their own decisions on grounds that the result, 
whatever it may be, cannot be seriously dangerous or incon- 
venient, then adults should stand aside. These provisions are 
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equivalent to saying that a tradition must arise, more as a 
feeling in the school than as any concept which can ever be 
put into words, that when staff do speak, they have something 
important to say, and that it is for the public good. ” 

In Poland, the experience is that the principle of self- 
government can be applied to a very considerable degree in 
institutions of an educational character (as opposed to correc- 
tional institutions), even if some of the pupils are delinquents. 
There are some homes where the children enjoy a day of complete 
self-government ‘every month; they exercise complete control 
of the whole school, from the kitchen to the director's study, 
and this works very well. Such complete self-government for 
one day a menth, however, is only allowed in homes where 
limited self-government has already yielded good results. 


Influence of the setting 


Most of the reports underline that the dynamics and 
structure of the group depend greatly on external influences, 
on the climate of the institution. There is more or less common 
agreement too that group work must be regarded as part of the 
whole_ treatment programme of the institution and cannot 
stand outside such a programme. And, finally, several reports 
stress the necessity for close cooperation between the group 
worker and the other members of the staff. 

There are many interesting examples of the importance 
of the setting with regard to the character of the group work 
‘and the role of the group worker. The report from Poland, 
for instance, describes educational group work in correctional 
institutions for youngsters. The institutions are arranged in 
a dormitory system with 20-30 youngsters in each. The 
tendency is towards forming a family community, which slightly 
resembles the patriarchal family on account of the considerable 
authority of the head of the institution. In these institutions, 
where each group has its own educator, the group leader, as 
the report says, replaces the father—and a severe father, at 
that. 

The group worker who introduces group work in an institu- 
tion without taking into account in his aims and techniques the 
climate of the institution, will meet with serious setbacks. 
A lot of trouble—and no positive effects—will ensue, if the 
discrepancy between the climate within the group and the 
climate outside the group is too great. One of the reports 
describes the introduction of group work in an approved 
school in Great Britain; each group was composed of boys 
from a certain dormitory (there were three dormitories). The 
groups were discussion groups, planned to be “ leaderless ” 
in structure, although a psychologist or social case worker 
was always present. The report says that the extent to which 
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this group discussion method worked depended largely on the 
“social climate” already existing in the dormitory. The 
smoothest transition took place in the dormitory that had 
least organization from above. Group discussions were never 
really successful in the dormitory with the most closely organized 
system. Members of these groups seemed uneasy in the 
“free” situation and could not adjust to the “leaderless ” 
type of group. In this dormitory the system was later dis- 
continued in favour of a more controlled weekly meeting. 

The Italian report tells us about a similar experience. An 
attempt was made to introduce group work in an approved 
school which was not organized in family groups or any other 
form of groups. The boys were living in a- withdrawn and 
hostile aggregate. The introduction of free recreational groups 
under the guidance of social workers from outside meant for 
these boys, the report says, an opportunity for self-assertion, 
development, the understanding of human values, friendships 
and cooperation among companions, etc. On the other hand, 
however, the teaching personnel—who were absolutely un- 
prepared for the most elementary understanding and use of 
group dynamics—proved unable to take this sharply contrasting 
innovation in their stride, and a rift developed between the 
social workers and the teaching personnel. The experiment was 
discontinued after two years. 

The Italian report also touches a very controversial problem. 
After having stated that in institutions for young delinquents 
there is often a tradition in reeducation which is far removed 
from the use of group work, the report adds: “ If this latter 
is to be introduced, it must be the teaching personnel which 
does so, after having first understood the human significance 
of the reciprocal exchange, which-it then proceeds to translate 
into an adequate internal set-up.” Then follows an important 
piece of information: “ However, a preliminary step was 
omitted in the realization of this experiment : preparatory work 
by the social workers with the teaching staff, with a view to 
diffusing the knowledge of certain social requirements of young 
people and to appealing for the cooperation of all towards the 
common goal.” 

The Dutch report points out an important factor in con- 
nection with the setting (a factor which is too often overlooked) 
—namely, that a very important element of the setting is the 
group workers’ (in this case the houseparents’) mental health 
and material living circumstances. In many cases the working 
hours must be reduced, the housing conditions improved, the 
cultural needs of the houseparents, especially in remote institu- 
tions, better catered for, and so on. I think that all who work 
in this field would agree with this and with the statement in 
this report that the mental health of the personnel forms one 
of the crucial points of the institution. 
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Group work with young delinquents on probation 


There are very few countries in Europe which have proba- 
tion homes or hostels, with one exception—Great Britain, where 
there are about forty institutions of this kind. On the other 
hand, many countries have various open institutions for delin- 
quent youngsters, which also take those on probation. 

From Great Britain we have a report of experiments in 
group work in two probation hostels for girls, 15-18 years old. 
Both experiments were carried out by female probation officers. 
(The opinion is expressed somewhere in the reports that group 
work by male workers in institutions for girls can cause a lot 
of trouble : acting out, jealousy, attempts at seduction, etc.). 
In both cases, the meetings were unstructured, without any 
sort of agenda, programme or direction. In both cases the 
atmosphere of the meetings varied considerably, some meetings 
having cohesive patterns, others appearing split and dissociated, 
the sessions swinging from communicative to hostile silence and 
from apparent frivolity to grief and tears. One of the group 
workers remarks that common anxieties seemed to be highlighted 
in a way that provides opportunity for a discussion in which 
the members can help one another. The other worker feels 
certain that she gets a closer positive relationship faster and 
more frequently through the group technique than in individual 
sessions. 

Personally, I have some experience of group work (I would 
not like to call it group therapy) in a somewhat similar institu- 
tion for boys, 18-21 years old. My experiences are partly 
the same as those of the group workers in the two homes for 
girls : the difference in atmosphere of the meetings at different 
times, the anxiety expressed. In this group I have tried to 
focus on the ego strength of the boys and have been more active 
in this group than in any of my other groups, partly because the 
individual members do not stay at the institution longer 
than two to three months, corresponding to ten to twelve 
group meetings. 

Group work with young delinquents on probation, but not 
institutionalized, does not occur very often, judging from the 
reports. Work of this kind is mentioned in the reports of 
Great Britain and Western Germany. One of the instances 
from Great Britain is a play group for children between 9 and 
13 years old, thus a clientele which is otherwise taken care 
of by the Child Guidance Clinics, when such institutions exist. 
The British report concludes that the signs of improvement 
in the members point to the value of the group method in the 
field of probation. 

In Western Germany, group work has been done with 
probationers for some years. The report says that the attitude 
of probation officers in regard to this practice varies con- 
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siderably. Some officers feel that it is very dangerous to 
bring young delinquents together regularly in a fairly large 
group. They have observed that the young delinquents them- 
selves often prefer not to mix, and that they avoid contact 
with each other. Other probation officers are strongly in 
favour of group work with youngsters on probation. These 
young people, who as a general rule have difficulties in complying 
with any kind of discipline, thus find themselves obliged to 
adjust to a group, to play a certain role in it and to assume 
responsibility. 

The organization of the German groups for youngsters 
varies greatly. The orientation is pedagogical, not therapeutic. 
Some groups have grown up quite casually, the young people 
came together to play ping-pong, cards and so on, and got 
talking together. Other groups have been more systematically 
organized from the start. The groups in general are picked, 
in the sense that those who already participate in equivalent 
activities are excluded, also those of a solitary disposition, 
those already having personal ties or specific interests, ete. 
Those probation officers who are convinced of the value of 
group work consider that the group cannot and must not 
constitute its own raison d’élre; it is only a means of helping 
the young people to regain confidence in themselves and to 
overcome their contact and adjustment difficulties in regard 
to social and group life. 

I will conclude this part of my report by quoting the 
Chief Inspector of the Probation Branch at the Home Office 
in Great Britain: “ The purposive use of the Probation Office 
waiting room during interviewing evenings has not yet been 
developed.” 

This reflection is a very interesting one when one recalls 
that the cradle of group therapy was in a waiting room fifty 
years ago, when Dr. Pratt of Boston, U.S.A., found a way 
of using his waiting room for conscious therapeutical aims. 


Group work in prevention 


The questionnaire of the Advisory Committee did not ask 
for information about activities aimed at _ preventing 
delinquency. The Italian report, among others, takes up this 
topic: “We should like to have a look at the experiments 
carried out by social group workers in many social centres who 
work with boys who are aggressive, frustrated, too big for 
school but still too young to be able to find work, emotionally 
immature and often suffering from emotional deprivations of 
varying degrees of gravity. Such boys who, isolated or united 
in a band, commit acts of violence or disturbance in their 
locality, often find in social centres and group activities run by 
social workers in accordance with the principles and methods 
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of group work the opportunity to canalize their energies which 
would otherwise be frustrated or expressed in anti-social 
behaviour, in positive and socially acceptable activities.” 

The report from Austria gives us a vivid picture of the start 
and growth of a club for adolescents in Vienna, in small pre- 
mises in a district of bad reputation. The nucleus was formed 
by the members of two opposing gangs. One of the most 
interesting features of this work is the attempt to strengthen 
the contacts between the young people and their parents, for 
instance by having a meeting once a month where the parents 
participate on an equal footing with their children. This 
experiment was successful, and I think it may serve to remind 
us that our work with the children often does not yield the 
results we have hoped for, because we have forgotten that they 
have parents who are also in need of help. 

I think that this kind of group work with a social centre 
as hub would be an effective preventive measure in our fight 
against juvenile delinquency. But perhaps it is more important 
still that the group workers go out to meet the youngsters in 
their own haunts—the street corner, the subway station in the 
suburbs, the small cafeterias, etc. The latest development in 
group work with maladjusted youngsters in the U.S.A. is work 
with “hard-to-reach youth groups”. There are youngsters of 
this kind in every country, teenagers who do not attend the 
most well-organized and the most well-meaning social centre. 
I quote a few lines from the comments of Dr. Saul SCHEIDLINGER, 
Group Therapy Consultant to the Community Service Society 
in New York: “ In this instance, the group workers approach 
the pre-delinquent or delinquent youth in their natural neighbour- 
hood associations. Due to the frequent distrust and hostility 
of these so-called “gang” groups, much skill and sensitivity 
is called for in establishing a meaningful relationship with them. 
The major emphasis tends to lie in trying to change the group’s 
anti-social value system. The aim is to help these groups to 
participate in the educational and recreational programs of 
typical group work agencies as well as seek individual help 

where this is indicated.” 

This task certainly does call for skill and sensitivity on the 
part of the group worker, not to mention courage, enthusiasm 
and patience. 


Group psychotherapy with young delinquents 


As we in this session are supposed to deal primarily with 
group work, I do not intend to penetrate systematically the 
field of group psychotherapy. This is not the place for 
discussing technical subtleties (and there are a lot of them), 
but I will give a short summary of certain practical experiences. 
The reports give us a picture of group therapeutical experi- 
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ments in institutions for youngsters in Belgium, Denmark, 
Western Germany, Great Britain, Norway and Sweden, both in 
approved schools and correctional institutions. 

What has been said earlier in this report about the import- 
ance of the selling in conducting group work is valid to a still 
higher degree for group psychotherapy. The ideal is, of course, 
that the whole milieu of the institution should be a therapeutic 
one, that it should accept the concept of total treatment. 
This goal is still far away, especially in correctional institutions. 
Is it, broadly speaking, possible to do a job worthy of the name 
of group therapy in an authoritarian milieu ? It can be expected 
that the leader of such an institution will have a negative 
attitude, fearing disciplinary problems. One may also well 
imagine that the inmates will greet group therapy with very 
strong distrust and that they will try to exploit the atmosphere 
of permissiveness which is a condition for therapeutic work. 
Finally, one may expect that the staff will be hostile or ambi- 
valent, fearing that the therapist may undermine their disci- 
plinary role, or fearing that there might be destructive criticism 
of them behind their backs. We have experiences both from 
the U.S.A. and Europe which show that such fears are justified. 
But there are also examples which prove that it has been 
possible under certain conditions to conduct group therapy in 
fairly authoritarian institutions. The most important and, in 
fact, absolutely necessary condition is that both the leader of 
the institution and the staff must be carefully prepared for 
the new activity before it begins, so that the therapist will 
not be the threatening person that he might otherwise easily be. 
It is also necessary for the therapist to modify his techniques, 
adjusting them to the conditions. And, finally, the therapist 
must, during the course of the therapy, continuously carry out 
educational or, why not, therapeutic work both with the 
warden and with the rest of the staff, through regular meetings, 
group discussions, etc. 

Sometimes the opinion is voiced that certain complica- 
tions are inevitable if, in a large institution, group therapy is 
conducted with only a small proportion of the population. 
The Danish report discusses this problem. It says about the 
therapy group in a certain correctional institution that “ mem- 
bers of this group are, in a way, considered as traitors to the 
total group of prisoners, and the latter tries, by different means, 
to convert them back into the groups of ‘ ordinary ’ prisoners. 
There is, therefore, heavy pressure from outside on the members 
of the therapy group... The pressure from the total group 
of prisoners. on the therapy group, however, resulted in a 
strange solidarity between the members of the therapy group, 
as also did the absolutely tolerant and democratic atmosphere 
of the group.” 

In my own practice, I have found that the pressure from 
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other inmates on the members of the therapy group gradually 
diminishes, as group therapy gradually comes to be regarded, 
even by the prison population, as a normal, regular activity 
within the institution. 

In many cases, including my own, group therapy in institu- 
tional settings is conducted by outside persons, persons who do 
not live in the institution and who are not members of the regular 
staff. There is a difference of opinion about which is better : 
for the therapist to be resident in the establishment, or an 
outsider. Those who share the first point of view feel that 
such a set-up furthers real team work among the staff; in such 
cases, the therapist would also be better able to help other 
members of the staff to interpret the child’s behaviour and so 
have an indirect effect, outside the limits of the therapeutic 
sessions. Those in favour of an outside person usually say— 
apart from the practical reason that there are few institutions 
where a group therapist is available as a regular member of the 
staff—that it is easier for an outsider to stay away from the 
cliques which grow up among the staff, that he has no 
disciplinary or administrative functions in the institution which 
would make his job as a therapist more difficult, etc. 

I should like to solve this problem by saying that the 
more therapeutic the atmosphere of the institution is—the- 
rapeutic also in the sense that the youngsters living in the 
institution regard their stay there as a chance of getting help 
and not as a punishment—the stronger are the reasons in 
favour of the therapist living in the institution and belonging 
to the regular staff. Otherwise I think he will do the best job 
as an outsider, on condition, of course, that he does not neglect 
to turn to the staff for support and help. 


Group work in the training of residential child care staff, coun- 
sellors and social workers 


This problem has two aspects: on the one hand, the formal 
and informal teaching of group work methods in training ; 
and on the other hand, the use of the group itself as a method 
of helping social workers to understand through personal ex- 
perience the feelings and behaviour of a group. 

The reports from the various countries have certain 
common traits in regard to training facilities for group work : 
they both stress the growing interest in this method and the 
wider realization that all levels of personnel concerned with 
the care of maladjusted youngsters need more knowledge of 
group relationships; and at the same time there is almost 
complete agreement that training facilities are at present inade- 
quate—in certain cases there are none at all. 

It is obvious that, conditions in the various countries being 
so different, it would be useless to attempt to draw up a training 
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programme with universal validity. I think we shall have to 
confine ourselves to expressing our hope that every country 
will as soon as possible evolve suitable methods of training in 
group work. 

Here, as in so many other activities, the job itself must be 
part of the training. Many a social worker could do a better 
job with the youngsters in his or her institution if he or she 
had a better understanding of the forces behind tensions, 
cliques, jealousies, etc. among the staff. Some institutions 
give their personnel the opportunity to study such problems 
through regular meetings, more or less leaderless, among the 
staff. In a few cases, such meetings have the conscious aim of 
studying group dynamics among the staff. Unfortunately 
there are many institutions, I suppose all over the world, where 
communication between the members of the staff is unsatis- 
factory, not to say lacking. Here we still have an authoritarian 
tradition which is perhaps more difficult to get rid of than in 
the relationships between those who care and those who are 
cared for. 











Findings 


I 


1. Group work and group therapy are based on the study 
of group dynamics, i.e. of the interaction of the forces which 
each individual brings into play in a group situation. They 
may be regarded as conscious and reasoned applications of the 
knowledge of group dynamics (or processes) with a view to 
fostering the personal and social development of the members 
of a group by their interaction. 

Belonging to a group means something special to children 
and young people, and this fact gives the group techniques a 
special validity in the treatment of those who are maladjusted 
and delinquent, many of whom have difficulties in their inter- 
personal relationships, both with adults and with their 
peers. 


II 


2. Institutional life is group life. With regard to institu- 
tions for delinquent and socially maladjusted children and 
young people, such group life provides the opportunity for 
influencing group dynamics for the personal growth and adjust- 
ment of the minors! who live there. The institution should be 
so arranged and equipped, the staff so trained and the climate 
such that this aim may be furthered. 


3. The more therapeutic the climate of an institution is, 
the more effectively group work methods can be utilized. Ina 
non-therapeutic climate the director and other staff should be 
enabled to accept and welcome group work and cooperate with 
the group worker, all as part of team work. This implies 
not only an intellectual but also an emotional acceptance of 
the idea of special needs and special groups and new methods 
with general groups, a change of values-and some kind of 
personal reorientation. In many cases group work as a method 
should be introduced progressively, in order to avoid too much 
resistance, jealousy, fear and insecurity in connection with a 
new specialist joining the staff. 


4. The first impact of an institutional situation on a minor 
aimost always causes him strong feelings of anxiety. Aggressiv- 
ity against the institution and abscondings during the early 


1 The term “ minor ” as used in the findings covers both children 
and young people. 
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period of his stay often stem from this anxiety, and the institu- 
tion must find suitable methods of helping him to face this 
situation and generally of facilitating his integration. In 
bigger institutions entrance sections may be useful. 

Newcomers may be subjected to special, painful rites 
before being accepted by their fellows. It is important to 
redirect these reactions, replacing such rites by socially accept- 
able ones, which are susceptible to control. 

5. The great treatment possibilities of the living group 
as such should be rec ognized. Leaders of such groups “(house- 
parents, educators, counsellors) should be trained sufficiently 
to be able to handle interactions within the group, i.e. they 
should have a group work approach to their work. 

Every minor in the institution should have the chance of 
belonging to one or more groups outside the living group, for 
instance, activity or discussion groups. There is ‘much scope 
for specialization according to the nature of the goals to which 
the work is directed. Thus special groups should be formed for 
more intensive group work, to enable the minor to benefit 
more from belonging in the living group, so that he will not 
only be adjusted to group life, but be better fitted for normal 
life. Those groups with more profound therapeutic aims should, 
of course, be led by specially trained personnel. 


6. In various countries and in various institutions, 
different principles are being used with regard to the composi- 
tion of the living group, but there seems to be general agreement 
that it should be small enough to provide the opportunity of 
creating - personal relationships between adults and children. 
From this point of view, the group should not be larger than 
twelve. 

The structure of the living group raay affect group work 
favourably or adversely. For instance, it may be an advantage 
to group adolescents together, whereas it is undesirable to place 
minors with severe character disorders in the same group as 
those who are mentally handicapped. The preferences and 
idiosyncrasies of the houseparents must be considered in com- 
posing the living groups. 

Much more extensive research is needed into the ways in 
which group work with the living group may be used in institu- 
tional treatment. 


7. A great deal of what has been said about the living 
group is valid for the special groups. These should also be 
small, for instance, seven to nine ; some activity groups could be 
bigger. Experience shows that special groups for special types 
of minors may be useful (e.g. for tough gang leaders), that 
teenagers are good material for group ‘work and that mixed 
groups of boys and girls can effectively be steered along by 
group workers with adequate skill and confidence. 
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Here again, there is a need for further research to provide 
better criteria for the structuring of these groups. 


8. The general experience is that jealousy and tensions 
may arise among those members of the living group who are 
not members of a special group. Even if these feelings can 
be used therapeutically, they should never be provoked for 
this purpose. The intensity of such feelings diminishes in 
proportion to the minors belonging to one or another special 
group. One solution to this problem therefore is a sufficient 
number of trained group workers. 


9. Spontaneous groups appear in the everyday life of 
every institution. It is important that they do not develop 
into permanent sub-groups or cliques. They afford valuable 
opportunities for the skilled group worker not only to observe 
the reactions of the minors in different kinds of situations, but 
also to exploit the therapeutic potentialities of these rapidly 
changing situations. 


10. Group work methods ought to be developed whereby 
the group dynamics of the institution as an entity may be 
influenced, especially in institutions for minors over school age. 
Different methods are practised, such as shared responsibility 
and meetings of the institution as a whole. By such means, it 
should be possible to avoid the over-dependence on the institu- 
tion of the minors, to lessen the gap between them and the 
personnel, and thus increase their loyalty to the institution 
and thence to society. 

It is very important to integrate the different forms of 
group work carried on within the institution. 


11. There is an urgent need for training in group work 
throughout the various grades. Ideally, everyone working 
with the minors in the institution should have some such 
training, at least enough to enable them to sympathize with and 
cooperate in such procedures by others. For a lesser degree 
of training with limited group work goals, senior experienced 
staff should give in-service training to existing personnel. 
For other more talented and able staff members, training 
courses in social science departments and schools of social 
work should be established. By these means group work can 
go ahead until.such time as a sufficient number of full-scale 
training resources becomes available in the later stages of the 
training of social workers. 

One useful factor in training is regular group discussion 
with a psychologist or a psychiatrist who has special knowledge 
of group dynamics and experience in group work and group 
therapy in an institutional setting. Such group discussions 
serve not only as educational preparation but are a way of 
resolving interpersonal tensions among the staff and help to 
immunize the group worker against overstrain. 
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12. Group work methods in crime preventive work with 
minors who are not under any supervision or care should be 
progressively devised. Experiences of group work with street 
corner boys have yielded good results. The first step is to 
make contact with the individual or the gang, by the group 
worker, for instance, quite passively attracting their attention, 
simply by his presence in their vicinity. Thus they may be 
brought into clubs and an opportunity for group work created. 
For this purpose, club facilities are essential. Therefore, 
public financial support should be demanded. Such group 
work should be very intensive and calls for a high degree of 
skill and training. Simultaneously, group work (or casework) 
with the parents should be carried on. 


Ill 


13. Various experiments in group work with minors on 
probation are being carried out. The results of group work 
by probation officers have been promising, but this work 
carries the hazards of special frustrations for the worker, 
such as those arising from non-attendance. Probation officers 
and other grotp workers in out-patient settings should have 
opportunities for consultation with other colleagues and for 
skilled, helpful supervision. 

While opinion in general is that aftercare should remain 
on an individual basis, there are experiences in aftercare by 
group work methods without special difficulties. There is 
room here for further experimentation. 


IV 


14. During the last fifteen years, group psychotherapy 
has been used increasingly in institutions for maladjusted and 
delinquent minors. In this meeting, group psychotherapy was 
intentionally not discussed in detail, but there was general 
agreement that it was a valuable instrument in the treatment 
of such minors. 

Some questions, however, were discussed and it was agreed 
that the setting played a more important role in group psycho- 
therapy than in group work, that the preparation of the staff 
had to be more thorough in the former, the selection of the 
members of the group more careful and that the training and 
experience of the therapist must be equivalent to the task. 

It was felt that it probably was better for the group psycho- 
therapist to be an outside visitor and not a regular staff member, 
but he should be familiar with the set-up of the institution and 
the various patterns of interpersonal relationships, and should 
regard himself and be regarded as an integral part of the work * 
of the institution. 7 
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V 


15. There is now established knowledge of group dynamics 
sufficiently precise and definite to be applicable to all group 
work and to provide the basis of various specific techniques. 
These kinds of technique can no longer be disregarded, and their 
employment will surely develop and spread as further basic 
knowledge is acquired. 


16. It is worthy of comment that some of the problems 
already studied by this Advisory Committee during earlier ses- 
sions now appear in a different light as a result of new know- 
ledge and new techniques. 

The I.U.C.W. could and should serve as a valuable clearing 


house for the various experiences and developments of these 
new techniques in the different countries. 
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